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It is a well-known fact that the question of vagabondage is 
at this moment one of the burning problems of the century, and 
is engaging the attention of modern ru 1 ers. 

Old Europe, after the experience of more than a century, has 
found that the most drastic measures have achieved nothing, 
nor have they reduced the formidable army of paupers from 
which are recruited criminals and delinquents of all categories. 
London, notably, is concerned with the fact that the cost of their 
maintenance is considerably on the increase. It has been esti- 
mated that $600,000 have been given by private means, and that 
each individual costs a pound a week throughout the year. Legis- 
lation is busy in correlating the good-will of all the benevolent 
societies which have now no affiliation. To effect this a com- 
mission has been appointed intrusted with the duty of visiting 
and reporting on the best organized institutions on the continent. 1 

The result is that a number of brochures written by compe- 
tent people have been published on this subject: with the con- 
sensus of opinion that the establishment of Merxplas, Belgium, 
is conceded to be, perhaps with one exception, the most practical 
of any on the continent. In order that the American public may 

1 See Report of the Royal Commission on Poor Laws, February, 1909. 
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keep in touch with this subject, it will be interesting to make a 
tour of this model establishment. 

In the north of Belgium there lies a wild, uncultivated district. 
It is there that the Belgian government has created a vast estab- 
lishment for the incarceration of all the beggars and vagabonds 
of the country. This "depot of mendicity" at Merxplas has now 
a population of over five thousand inmates, more important in 
number than those of Elmira, New York, Nanterre, France, and 
other similar institutions. 

The visitor is at first sight charmed by a well-conceived, 
solidly built, well-distributed ensemble that gives a favorable 
impression of the whole. These buildings are dispersed over an 
area of 3,000 acres, comprising carefully cultivated fields which 
contrast agreeably with the arid moorlands of heather and 
marshes that surround them. 

This oasis, created in the midst of this Campine Sahara, is 
the work of vagabonds : let us say, extraordinary as it may seem, 
that these improvements which represent the value of several 
millions of francs have not cost the government a penny. All 
has been accomplished by the work of the inmates themselves 
from the bricks to the carpenter work and the roofs that cover 
their heads. 

The history of Merxplas can be summed up in a few words. 
In 1823, Prince Frederic of Nassau, strongly under the influence 
of the theories of Fourier, Owen, and other Phalansterians, con- 
ceived the idea of gathering indigent families on the frontiers 
of Holland and Belgium, and of creating there a new city, which 
would at the same time serve to colonize a wild country and act 
as a link in bringing the two peoples together. But unfortu- 
nately, the revolution of 1830 upset these humanitarian plans, 
and since 1840 the Holland benevolent societies have ceased en- 
tirely to function. Another cause of failure in this humane 
attempt was the error of taking men from the town without any 
preparation or apprenticeship and of putting them at agricultural 
work. 

It was only in 1870 that the Belgian government bought the 
lands of the Holland benevolent societies. 
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At this epoch there existed in Belgium only the depots of 
mendicity created by Napoleon in the provinces (then depart- 
ments). The administration differed in one department from 
that of another. In a word, there was no homogeneity, and the 
cost augmented progressively. With this fact in view it was 
decided to concentrate in establishing one sole, central station, 
situated at Hoogstraeten and Merxplas. 




Interior of the Church 

At the outset, when the colonists were first confined, the 
length of term was from fifteen days to six months. But it was 
soon perceived that it was always the same individuals who re- 
turned to the colony: and as a consequence, the revised law of 
Mr. Le Jeune fixed the term at two to seven years for back- 
sliders (recidivists) who returned. 

The financial organization of the Belgian colonies is of the 
simplest: for each able-bodied colonist is paid 66 centimes (13 
1-5 of an American cent) per day and per man. For incapaci- 
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tated inmates whose state of health demands a special regimen, 
there are paid 30 American cents per man, per day. One-third 
of this last-named sum is paid by the state, one-third by the 
province, and one-third by the commune to which the individual 
belongs. By means of this sum (66 centimes or Fr. 1.50) the 
administration of the colonies must without any subsidy from 
the government cover all expenses resulting from buildings, 
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food, clothing, administration expenses, cost of first material, 
cattle, etc. These sums are evidently insufficient to cover the 
obligations of an establishment of this importance. But it is 
here that the practical role of the colony appears. There is 
demanded of the colonist, as a result of his work, a sufficient sum 
to supplement the expenses. The net product of the work of 
the colonists amounts annually to Frs. 400,000 ($80,000). But 
this profit itself is possible only in an establishment as vast as 
Merxplas, or where among the population are to be found labor- 
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ers in every trade. The organization of the colony is funda- 
mentally agricultural, but experience has proved that skilled 
laborers are bad agriculturists. It was decided against their will 
to introduce foundries, smithies, workshops for mat-making, 
sabot-making, tailor work, a tannery, to supply employ- 
ment in making carpets, furniture, shoes, straw hats, cement 
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pipes and slabs, brick (8,000,000 per year), pottery, carriages 
and wagons, pearl buttons, trunks, and to provide work in 
weaving, spinning, preparation of chicory and tobacco, printing, 
book-binding, besides operating gas-works, water-works, mills, 
bakery, etc. 

In order to avoid competition with outside labor, a question 
that concerns the old world as w r ell as America, the government 
employs as much as possible the output of this labor for govern- 
ment uses. It should be said that the bricks are used only in 
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the construction of prisons; shoes and cartridge bags for the 
army; uniforms for the employees of the post; linen and cotton 
are woven for public institutions ; furniture is made for govern- 
ment offices and courthouses. The surplus of. labor which is 
not utilized by the government is put up at public auction. 

This double system does not lay itself open to criticism. It 




Solitary Confinement Prison, with Sentry 

has the dual advantage of keeping each man busy at his own 
line of work and of being productive for the establishment. 

Let us now say a word on the psychology of the colonists 
themselves at Merxplas. Admitting that 80 per cent of the 
vagabonds had been several times in prison, the population of 
Merxplas, taken in its aggregate, differs essentially from that 
of a prison, as is explained by Mr. Stroobant, director of the 
colony, a profound student himself, and thoroughly posted in 
this line of work. The greater part of imprisoned men after 
their term of servitude finish by entering again into the social 
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and industrial life — even if on a lower level than they formerly 
occupied. It is not the same with vagabonds who are liberated : 
for these, without exception, are so far inferior physically, 
intellectually, and morally, that their constitutional defects inevi- 
tably bring them back to the depot of mendicity. 

The large psychological subdivisions are as follows : 

i. Physical degenerates: phthisic, scrofulous, hunch-backed, 
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one-armed, lame, asthmatic, stigmatic, syphilitic, epileptic, those 
suffering from tropical fevers, ulcers, etc. 

2. Intellectual inferiors: feeble-minded, idiots, dazed, im- 
beciles, half-insane who have been treated in asylums and liber- 
ated as cured, but who are not cured, and quantities of individuals 
who have nervous ma'adies which affect the brain and render 
them unfit for work. 

3. Moral delinquents : in the sense of obliterated moral obli- 
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gation, perverts, subjects condemned for prostitution and other 
reprehensible vices. 

4. A large number of persons whose frequent convictions 
have caused them to be rejected by society, such as pickpockets 
and thieves whose age has rendered them incapable of prosecut- 
ing their calling. 




A Dormitory 

In one word, alcoholism, which numbers its victims in all of 
these categories is a vice to which at least 70 per cent of the 
inmates of Merxplas are addicted. All these victims of their 
passions and of heredity are wanting in initiative, and consti- 
tute the most undesirable elements for civilization. In spite of 
all the care and moral influence with which these men are sur- 
rounded, it is not possible to make them normal members of 
society. The day that they are liberated from Merxplas the 
administration — well perfected as it may be — cannot give lungs 
to the phthisic, an arm to the armless, brains to the idiot, health 
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to the epileptic ; and the same causes engendering the same effects 
perforce bring these delinquents back to the depot, after long or 
short intervals. These are the moral refuse that must be elimi- 
nated from society, and thus be prevented from reproducing 
their kind, and so increasing the army of incapables put under 
the care of the government and society. 

At Merxplas all of these individuals work at gaining their 
subsistence, coming and going freely, in squads under the care of 
a single warder and a soldier. In the fields and woods, and 
along the roads are to be met brigades of agriculturists number- 
ing in each about a hundred men. In the ateliers the impression 
of activity is given because the men work by piece. 

To these men from two to six cents a day is paid, of which 
the half is given into their hands and the other half is put aside 
as a fund for them when liberated. By means of this special 
money they are allowed at the canteen at cost prices fat, bread, 
herrings, butter, tobacco, and other nourishing articles which 
serve to improve the life at the establishment. 

All the rooms, dormitories as well as workshops, are well- 
lighted and ventilated, and extreme cleanliness is evident every- 
where. Every week the inmates are allowed a bath; once a 
month it is obligatory. 

At the time of our visit the 5,200 inmates of Merxplas were 
distributed as follows : 

1st section: 170 men, refuse of humanity and those con- 
demned for arson : these are locked up at night in separate cells 
and with no possibility of contact with others. 

2nd section : 190 undisciplined individuals who are unmanage- 
able, and dangerous for the warders. 

3rd section: This is composed of the great mass of able- 
bodied colonists not comprised in the following classes. 

4th section : 38 young men of eighteen to twenty-one years, 
condemned for vagabondage, and who are not admitted in re- 
formatory schools. 

5th section: 1,800 incapacitated men, who are provided with 
a better diet because of their physical condition — 1,600 of whom 
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are employed at work suitable to their infirmities — and the re- 
maining 200, incapable of working, are as incapable of cure. 

6th section: comprises 47 men, who, sentenced for the first 
time, are kept from contact with the numerous backsliders. 

The hospital comprises 140 inmates: these are taken care of 
by a doctor and eight sisters of charity. 

The prison has 130 cells for solitary confinement, where the 
director has the right of imprisoning the most undisciplined for 
a term of three months. 

The agricultural exploitation has a large farm directed by an 
agricultural engineer as its base. There are 30 horses, 300 head 
of cattle, 350 pigs, 400 sheep, poultry, and goats. The produce 
of the farm is destined for the hospital, and the surplus is sold 
to the staff and employees. The colony as a whole forms a vast, 
self-supporting organization which is universally admired. 

The ensemble of all these sections, dormitories, refectory, 
kitchen, chapel, as well as administrative houses, distributed in 
the large and spacious avenues planted with oaks, gives the idea 
of a large, modern, well-lighted village supplied with water- 
works, fountains playing, neatly kept lawns, and well-paved 
streets bordered with luxuriant flower beds, and makes for uplift, 
leaving a pleasant memory to the visitor who emerges from the 
somber pine-forests and wild moorlands into this little paradise 
in a "lost corner" of Campine. 

A glance at the accompanying illustrations will give a better 
idea than can a description. 

That which strikes the visitor is the good-will which reigns 
in the institution where only two or three punishments a day are 
necessary, and one arrives at the conclusion that it is just here 
where the greatest number of malefactors are assembled that 
there are the smallest number of crimes. 

This result should be attributed to the absence of alcohol, 
absence of material wants, and also to the humanitarian way in 
which these unfortunates are treated. Belgium need not be proud 
of so great a number of delinquents, but it may well be proud of 
its very satisfactory solution of the problem of pauperism. 

The question naturally arises, Is the organization of an insti- 
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tution so complete, so well planned in the most minute details, 
and so full of comfort, not an insult to the honest, hard-working 
laborer who is obliged to face hardship and the perplexities of 
life in gaining his daily bread? 

We do not hesitate to answer, "No." 

First of all, do not forget that the inmate of Merxplas is 
deprived of his birthright — liberty. 

This population is a gathering of all the elements that are 
noxious when set free in the social strata. Their physical, moral, 
and intellectual inferiority, of which we have treated in detail, 
renders them incapable of gaining a livelihood. They live at 
the expense of organized society. In addition, under the influence 
of alcohol and their inherited degeneracy, they are predisposed 
to commit small and serious offenses, even crime ; and thus their 
lack of moral sense prevents them from appreciating and weigh- 
ing the consequence. 

Finally, they associate with women of their level, and thus 
perpetuate a race as degenerate and vicious as themselves. 

The population of Merxplas is destined to decrease the num- 
ber of convicts by eliminating them from society and segregating 
them in an isolated part of the country, and constitutes a pre- 
ventive relegation as profitable to the inmates themselves as to 
the mass of society. 

The principle which must dominate in such a work must first 
of all be dictated by humanitarianism. That the conditions of 
life should be rendered supportable, a medium of treatment must 
be sought between that of a lunatic and of a criminal. 

There is no question of finding a parallel between the condi- 
tion of a free workman with all his productive powers, and that 
of an unfortunate human being incarcerated in an institution for 
social prevention. 

At a loss for a better means to treat this waste of humanity, 
it is consoling to be able to state that there is one principle that 
dominates in Merxplas, and that is altruism. 

Only this last winter, five American citizens were sentenced 
for vagrancy and condemned to a teim of two years in the colony, 
and this for the simple fact that the judge did not understand 
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English, and that the men could not speak the language of the 
country. The policy of non-responsibility for citizenship of such 
Americans as sail under a foreign flag is responsible for the fact 
that the consulates of the United States could not aid these un- 
fortunates. This group was taken at Dixmude, en route, afoot, 
for Dunkirk, France, where they hoped to enlist on a homebound 
vessel. Though provided with money and their certificates of 
discharge, they were arrested by a pandore to whom they applied 
to show them a resting-place for the night. One of them was a 
lad of nineteen. 

When this matter was by chance brought to the notice of 
government officials the men at their request were given a small 
sum of money, set free on the frontier, and cautioned against 
the recurrence of a like circumstance. 

Five years ago two American Negroes were sentenced under 
similar circumstances, when drunk, to the Colony of Refuge at 
Wortel. The same happy chance gave them freedom. 



